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Government were Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, the
Marquess of Crewe, and Mr. Birrell, while the
Marquess of Lansdowne, Earl Cawdor, Mr. Balfour,
and Mr. Chamberlain appeared for the Opposition.
There were many meetings, but no agreement was
reached. In retrospect, the main interest would seem
rather to lie in Mr. Lloyd George's suggestion that the
time had come, in view of the growing power of
Germany, for the formation of a National Government,
and in this he suggested that Mr. Chamberlain should
be the First Lord of the Admiralty. The time, how-
ever, was not yet ripe for such heroic remedies, and
another twenty-one years were to elapse before
Mr. Chamberlain found himself, for a brief space, at
the Admiralty.

The political truce, which had lasted since the death
of the late King, came to an end in November, when
the campaign was opened for another General
Election, this time solely on the question of the House
of Lords. It was then that Mr. Chamberlain became
the victim of the first of that series of misfortunes which
was to pursue him throughout the rest of his life.
During the summer there had been much talk of adopt-
ing the Referendum as a means of solving future dead-
locks between the two Houses, but that was as far as
the matter had gone, when suddenly, while Mr.
Chamberlain was speaking in Scotland, Mr. Balfour
announced at the Albert Hall that if his party won the
forthcoming elections he would submit Tariff Reform
to a Referendum. It was this type of conduct which
made Mr. Balfour the despair of his followers. In this
instance all that happened was that the supporters of
Tariff Reform were discouraged, while its opponents
were not in the slightest degree conciliated. When the